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Tas acrimony, with which the late Gonteſts in 
this country have been kept alive, and the very 


active induſtry, with which certain maxims of 
government are abuſed, and certain opinions are 


diſſeminated, have given a new and important cha- 
racter to our political ſpeculations. The comba- 


tants on both ſides have entered the liſts with a very 
remarkable degree of aſperity; and a great conſti- 


tutional queſtion has been falſely and unfairly 
handled, in the general, as if it were a matter of 


mere perſonal competition. I look upon it in 4 


different light; and the object of the following 


pages ſhall be to ſtate in that point of view, whic 


alone I think the juſt one, thoſe imperial and le- 


giſlative rights of this kingdom, which have been 


ſo much the object of controverſy. 


In the diſcuſſion of any ſubject, in which the 
liberty of mankind is, or is ſuppoſed to be, inte- 


reſted, to obtain for Truth a fayourable hearing is 


not always ſo eaſy as it is imagined, 
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„ 
Io ſee with preciſion the exact point of time, at 
which advantage may be taken of public opi- 
nion; to anticipate popular conſidence by a warnt 


and unequivocal adoption of popular prejudices; 


and, to excite, or ſtrengthen the outrage of clamour 
againſt meaſures, which it may be popular to o 
poſe; or men, whoſe ſtations may render them © 
noxious to abuſe, are means, of better effet in 


determining the political opinion of mankind, than 


we are 1n general aware of. 


Men, who take up zealouſly that ſide of any po- 


litical queſtion, which rejects the power of the ſtate, 


to court the paſſions of the multitude, have a won- 
derſul advantage in the very outſet of their under- 
taking; and it is really extraordinary to think how 
great an influence this ſactious conduct, if well diſ- 
guiſed, bas, in drawing to it the conſidence of 
others, whoſe education and intereſt in the common 
good ſhould have enabled and obliged them to form 
more ſaſe and more juſt notios. 


He. who will abuſe eſtabliſhed onthorkty. may eafi- 


ly obtain the audience and the approbation of thoſe, 
who are reſtrained by its coercion, or undiſtinguiſhed 
by its fayour. He, who will impeach the deſpotiſm 
of the government, or the wantonneſs of the miniſ- 
ters, needs but little pains to enſure the concurrence 
of thoſe, whoſe ambition is diſappointed, or whoſe 
turbulence is ſubdued. They who have nothing to 


loſe, will ſcarcely be forward in ſupporting an eſta- 


bliſhment, that does not ſuccour their deſperation ; 
and ſince, if they can be bettered by any,thing, it 
muſt be by a change, they will neceſſarily magnify the 
advantages of any change, by which they may be 
gainers. 3 e 
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With a multitude, ſo yaſt, and ſo various, it is 
not ſtrange that ingenuity ſhould eaſily confirm what 
paſſion had excited; and that ſelf-intereſt, diſcon- 
tent, or reſentment, thould elothe, in the dreſs of 
patriotiſm, the vileſt and fouleſt principles that ever 


- diſturbed ſociety: and the apprehenfions of the 


well-meaning being once put into fermentation by 
a ſtrongly infuſed fear of the public ſafety, it is not 
ſingular that the cooler paſſions of artful and deſign- 
ing perſons, if they be well-difſembled by a ſpecious 
zeal for the general good, ſhall ſo oſten be able to 
oyerbear the diſpaſſionate voice of reaſon, © 
To lament the fallaciouſneſs of all aſſurance that can 
be given of public retrenchment, without eonſidering 


any of the numberleſs' inſtances, in whieh retrench. 
ment is impracticable, or would be deluſive 70 


abuſe the profuſion , miniſterial prodigality in thoſe. 


expences whoſe diminution is impoſhble—To deplore 
the extinction of that diſintere ſted ſyſtem f public ſervice, 


whoſe principles no longer have their place in the 


world. To bewail the corruption of government, which 
ſubmits to enſure, by reciprocal confidence, and 


honourable proviſion, the ſuppoxt and ſervice of 
thoſe, whoſe abilities entitle them to truſt, 'and whoſe 


labours deſerve reward; to aſſume the veil of pa- 


triotiſm, to boaſt its ſufterings and to' manifeſt its 
conſtancy go an inconceivable way in the forma- 
tion of a popular character. He, who has loſt by 
his apoſtacy, what his conſiſtency might have pre- 
ſerved, may, if he have impudence enough, tranſ- 


Pole the terms, and attribute to the obſtinacy of his 


conſcience, the verſatility of his condutt. He may 


deſert the power, which has raiſed him, when he 


has become independent of its protection: And as 
* Jeſburun waxed fat and kicked,” he may turn his 


back upon the hand that clothed his nakedneſs and 


7 fed 
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1 


fed his hunger. Mankind is but too ſond of taking 


character in the groſs, and judging, by wholeſale, 
that honeſty which, if it were weighed by retail in 


the balance, would be found notoriouſly wanting. 


* 
1 


ſuch conduct as I haye mentioned, will entitle a 
man to call himſelf a Patriot. He may boaſt, with 


the people, | the ſacrifice of his advancements, by a 
_ diſguſt at that ſervice, for which he had been ex- 
alted to dignity, or enriched by profit. He may 


make or ſubſcribe. his political creed, and, wit 
moſt apoſtolical ſubmiſſion, and penitence, truſt his 


ſalvation to his faith in their mercy, and not to his 


works ſor their honour. What though he hath been 
a' tranſgreſſor }, The enormity of his fins ſhall be 
expiated by, the extravagance of his zeal, or the ſin- 


cerity of his contrition. - It is true, he has not in- 
ſulted his political creators, even by a death-bed 


- repentance, but, with the ſame uniform and intre- 


id neglect of his duty to them, that marked his 


ife, he diſdained to wait the hand of mortality, and 
went off, with all the full blown glories of his diſ- 
obedience freſh upon his head, in an act of ſuicide, 


the more heroic, becauſe it was unneceſſary. His 
ſpirit returns to thoſe who gave it, and it has not 


been through his neglect, but its arrival will be 
marked with more true joy, than had attended 


The name of patriot challenges my eſteem and 


my affections. It ſummons my memory to the re- 


verence of thoſe great names, to which the nations 


of the earth owe their glory and their happineſs: it 


calls me to the tombs of thoſe who, when there 
was occaſion, ſtruggled and bled for their altars 
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and their children, and had minds ſufficiently ex- 
| | e | panded 
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panded to ſorget their private igtereſts and their 
perſonal animoſities, when the chmmon intereſt de- 
manded the exertion of their wiſdom and their 
labours. It hurries my admiration through all the 
fucceſſions of time, and I aſſociate the names of 
Cincinnatus and of Cato, of Caractacus and of 
Chatham, with my wonder and my gratitude. 
When I remember that theſe men gloried in the 


appellation of patriot, the modern pretenders to 


ſo dignified a title will excuſe the bluntneſs of my 
temper, if I can not willingly pay equal reſpect to 
a maſk aſſumed by hypocrites and deſperadoes. 
The vanity and the falſehood, with which many 
who aſſume this character, anxiouſly exaggerate the 
magnitude of preſent concernments, and © the impor- 


* tance of the preſent critical moment,” have been 
ſo long e and are ſo well underſtood, that it 


is a chance, if ever there ſhall be any real occaſion 


for thoſe alarms, by which the public mind bas 


been thus idly agitated, that thoſe, who might be 


_ awakened by ſuch means to a neceſſary vigilance, 


will ſlumber e the real 
danger. It is for the happineſs of this country, 


however, that it does not want men who'know and 


regard its real glory and profitable- intereſts; and 


Who will obſerve its ſituation with more calm cir- - 


cumſpection, than ſuits the purpoſes of deſigning, 


or the character of intemperate, men. They will 
neither be terrified into rn re bs eng by 


viſionary evil, nor lulled into d 


11 onourable inac- 
tivity under imminent danger. | — 


The preſent concerns of this country at this hour 


really are of conſequence ;/ and the time preſents us 
with many objects of ſerious moment. - 
1 . i b ö 5 ö nder 
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Under a late adminiſtration in this kingdom, it 


became neceſſary ſor the miniſters of the crown, and 


the real friends of the country, to obſerve a very 
reſolute and unſhaken firmneſs in the preſervation 


of that conſtitution, by which alone this iſland can 


ever attain true greatneſs. This conduct has ſortu- 
nately not been unſucceſsful : and it ſeems pretty 
well underſtood, that that ſaction which was hurried 


by its folly and wickedneſs to ſuch lengths as they 


reached in the laſt ſeſſion, will, in the preſent 
one, exhibit a ſorry, though a juſt, picture of the 
inſtability of thoſe connexions, Shes are formed 
upon 2 facjifice of principle. With this ſeſſion, 


this parhament, it is apprehended, will be dif- 


| ſolved; and ſomething muſt be quickly done for 
the regajning of influence, and the recovery of cha- 
xaQer. The time has 7uf paſt, in which we ſaw men 
ſacrificing all the empty popularity that a crazy 
rabble could beſtow, tor the lake of preſerving that 
conſlitution in which their happineſs as citizens is ſo 


much at ftake ;—in which we ſaw Treachery aſ- 


ſuming the ſhape of Independence, and Faction 


challenging the honouis of Patriotiſm, for the pur- 


oſe of etietting a diſmemberment of the empire.— 


The time 25 approaching Ve! y faſt, when the people 


will be called upon to diſtinguiſh their friends and 


to reject their betrayers—and in the ſcanning of that 


litical conduct, in which the whole community is 
Intereſted ; the moment is arrived in which it is ne- 
ceſſary t varniſh what has been ynſound—to prop 
what has been imperſect—to diſguiſe deſigns that 
have been miſchievouſly planned, and to avow at- 
tempts that have not been honourably or efſectually 

concerted, OR | 5 
A ſeaſon could ſcarcely have arrived, in which it 
was more peceſlary for the heads of this party, to 
| | | reconcile 


, 
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reconcile their conduct, and to deſend their princi- 


5 ples. They have attempted both. Treachery, vio- 


lence, and inconſiſtency, have been rendered ſtill 


more inexplicable, by the futility of explanation; 


and principles have been aſſociated for their deſence, 
as if only to prove how they deſtroy each other.— 


A rule of conſtitutional faith is promulged, with a 
% Qui wvult ſapere ?” tacked to it, in all the zeal and 
intolerance of bigotry ; and an entire ſub.cription _ 


to all the incoherence and miſchief of it, rendered 
the only paſſport to political ſalvation, through the 
merits of WHIGGISM. ,, | | 


The language of diſcontent has not for ſome years 
had, in this country, ſo favourable a moment tor its 
reception The Marquis of Buckingham had been 
impertinent enough to let his curioſity looſe on all 
the public officers. He had preſumed to diſcard - 
from places of public truſt, thoſe who had neglect- 
ed the public buſineſs and waſted the public money. 


He had had the audacity to charge defaulters with 


defalcation—to diſgrace knavery by detection, and to 


diſable peculation by removal. He had been ungra- 
cious enough to conſider the allegiance he owed to 


his king, and his duty to the conſtitution, as ties ſupe- 


1ior to the obligation of a vote of the commons, or 


of the lords along with them. He had had either 


reſolution enough to perſevere in his duty, unterri- 
fied by popular threats, and unſhaken by yulgar 


abuſe—or prudence enough not to hazard his head 
on the other fide of the water, by a traiterous dere- 


liction of his ſovereign on this. His conduct was 


avowed, defended and ſupported by a ſtrong com- 


bination of honour, duty, principle, genius and 


learning : it 1s true, he was oppoſed and reviled, 


even by ſome, who were glittering iu the ſplendour, 


to which bis adminiſtration had raiſed them, or 
te-ding 


(e 
ſeeding on the lucte of thoſe places with which they 
had been entruſted by his confidence. Thoſe who 
had grown rich, by their gleanings from the pnb- 
lie ſtock, deteſted a man who had ſpoiled ſo plenti- 
ful an harveſt. Thoſe. who were turned out of 
places, rendered luerative by abuſe, arraigned the 
unkindneſs of the man, who would not wink at the 
extortions of his friends ; and thoſe who ſupplied 
their room, acknowledged but half the benefaction, 
which was accompanied with the exaction of duty 
and the refuſal of connivanee. 5 
In this ſeaſon of difference and diſcontent, came 
out the ſamous Reſolutions of the Whig Club; 3 
ſociety ſo called, for no other human reaſon that! 
can conceive entitling it to that epithet, except to 
diſtinguiſh it from, a club of gamblers, or a club of 
drunkards ; to diſcriminate it, by an unfit and un- 
becoming appellation, from the ſubſcribers to 
'Daly's, or the Aldermen of Skinner's-Alley. _ 


his aſſoeiation aſſects, however, to be formed in 
favour of—* The ſacred rights of the people; and to 
conſiſt of men, poſſeſſing the genuine Whip princi. 

ple.“ Its Reſolutions are calculated 9 

to render that momentous by profeſſion, which ob- 
ſcurity had made indefinite; and to procure credit 
ſor thoſe aſſurances, which had hitherto been ad- 
mired, only becauſe they were incredible: The mif- 
fortune of the Whig Club is, that, after all their 


labours, the maxims they lay down are but ill un- 


derſtood, even by themſelves, and the conſtancy of | 
their yows as little relied on by the world. | 


Political axioms, or errors aſſecting axiomatical 
verity, it is true, derive a great portion of their 
credit, particularly with the vulgar, from the un- 
| | | equiyocality 
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equivocality with which they are propounded. He, 
who is poſitive, at leaſt appears to be in earneſt.” 

Few men are in earneſt againſt conviction. ' And, 
to be convinced ourſelves, or to affect being con- 
vinced, is allowed to be a neceſſary preparative for 
convincing others. The Reſolutions, though not alto- 
ether intelligible, are ſufficiently poſitive. The 
ee are remarkably. ſtrong, though unfortunately 
falſe: and, the principles, or poftulata, are dogma- 
tical enough for their danger and inconfiſtency. All 
together they are very generally inveſtigated, be- 
cauſe of their purpoſe, and often- haſtily adopted 
becauſe of their profeſſions. That they ſhould be 
an object of admiration with many of their readers, 
will be extremely natural, while ignorance ſhalk | 
continue to excite wonder at myſtery. Of thoſe 
who peruſe,” and approve them, numbers take them 
on the general character of fome © illuſtrious names 
that,“ according to the aſſertion of the Whig, © are 
to, be ſound in this afſociation;” many more becauſe 
they oppoſe; abuſe, and traduce, the Marquis of 
Buckingham's adminiſtration. Thoſe, who really 
do underſtand their deſign, and origin, accept them 
becauſe they are faQtious, and angry: thoſe who do 
not, are ſatisfied that Mr. Conolly is the ſecretary, 
and that they ſay ſomething about the Freedom of 
1 and the Unconflitutional Police of the City "of 


In confidering them as I ſhall do, to follow the 
| firing of Reſolutions; according to the order, in 
which they are arranged, or to animadvert ou every 
particular reſolve, is not my object. The public 
time and the public judgment areill-valued by thoſe,” 
who expect to become the objects of national con- 
fidence, or national attention, becauſe they have for 
ever been, and ever will be, impeding the machine of 

C government 
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government by contemptible ſcrutinies and unſelt 
retrenchments. The public mind would be agitated 
to an ill, and an idle purpoſe, by a - diſcuſſion of 

ae Private vices or the perſonal virtues of thoſe men 
Who have divided the confidence of the people of 
England between them. We have no intereſt in 
their theoretical experiments, or practical ſyſtems 
of government, but as they concern our independence 


And our ſecurity: 


I ſhall, therefore, conſider the principles, by 


Which this ſociety is governed, in their matter and 


effect, as they relate to the independence of our 
legiſlature, and the ſecurity of our imperial con- 


nexion. 


1. The ſyſtem bf political conduct, which the Re- 
ſolutions of the Whig Club tend to originate and 
ſupport, aſſume as a maxim, that it is neceſſary for 
the preſervation of this country to eſtabliſh a party 
in Ireland, which ſhall act in concert with afother 
party in England, governed by the ſame views and 
directed by the ſame principles. PE 

Tho IK | | ere 


The Writer for the Whig Club above mentidfled; and who 
figns himſelf ** a wats at the foot of a long, dull farrago of 
ons which he has collected for their defence, makes two (a 

e calls them) natural queſtions on this head iſt. Whether party 
* be, under any circumſtances or qualifications; admiſſible into this 
« country ꝰ—and 2dly; ſuppoſing this to be made out; liow fat 
% the Whig Club may lay claim to public confidence upon thoſe 
« grounds?” The latter queſtion we ſhall have occaſion to diſcuſs 
hereafter, The former one is not fairly put by that Gentleman, 
xs the reader will inſtantly perceive by eompating ic with the 
propoſition; above ſtated, as a fundamental principle of the Whig 
Club. Ang, he has qualified it; himſelf, throughout his Pam- 
hlet, by giving a decided preference to onz of Two parties in 

ngland, and by reſting on that preference as a motive of conduct 
with his Club equally advantageous and juſlifiable. 
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There are few terms in ordinary uſe applied to 


the deſcription of more oppoſite characters and con- 
duct than that word Party. It is ſeventeen centuries, 


ſince Plutarch obſerved the uſe of parties, in a 
commonwealth, which ſays he, like ballaſt in a ſhip 
keep it upright and _ It is not more than 


> 


balf a century ſince Monteſquieu lamented the ſpirit 


of faction, by which the parties in England had 


been ſucceſſively animated, which unſettled the go- 
vernment, and unhinged the conflitution. . And in 
every age, and in every country, the aſſociations 
that haye been formed on public concerns, and po- 
litical principles, have been debaſed to one charac- 
ter or . dignified by the other. Marius and Sylla 

divided the Roman commonwealth by their parties. 
The wealth of the ſtate was ſacrificed by reciprocal 
confiſcations: the capital and provinces ' were 


dtrenched in blood by reciprocal proſcriptions ; and 


the general liberty funk exhauſted under their mutual 
ſtruggles. The Cavaliers and Roundheads formed 
parties in England. Hampden found advantage 
from a party, to a cauſe, in which every man ought 
to have been a partizan, becauſe the common liberty 


was concerned; and Cromwell found his advantage 


ina faction, which every honeft man ought to have re- 
ſiſted. I need not tell the villainous exceſſes, to which 


| the craft of ſome men, and the fanaticiſm of others, 


led the ſactions in England at that unhappy period; 
but there is a reflęction of my Lord Clarendon's 
upon their conduct, which ſa ſtrongly applies to the 
parties of our own day, that I can not reſiſt the 
force of it. Men,” ſays he, © of activity and 


„ faction, in any deſign, have many advantages 


* that a compoſed and ſettled council, though 
« induſtrious enough, uſually have not; and ſome 
<« that gallant men can not give themſelves leave 
to entertain; for beſides their thorough confi 

C 2 « dering 


—— 


4 n and forming their counſels before they = 
itt execute them, they contract an habit of ill e | q 
„ and dilmgemnuity, neceſſary to their affairs, and N 


* plications to the vulgar ned, would oh 
+ preſexvation of the three kinds, 


1 — experienced, and are every day proving, have 


Lord Clarendon's obſervation arrived to, has hap 27 


will ſupply him with both,® - 72 i 


; „„ 
\ & 
65 3 9 


e the temper of thoſe, upon whom they are to "ij 
« work, that liberal minded men would not per- 4 
e ſuade themſelves to entertain, even ſor the pre- | 
et vention of all thoſe miſchiefs, the 3 intended. 

& And whoſoever obſerves the ill arts, which f 
theſe men uſed to prevail upon the — 2 in ge. * 
tc neral, their abſurd ridiculous lying, to win the 4 


_ « aſſections and corrupt the underſtandings of the 


% weak, and the bold ſcandals to confirm the wilſul, 7 
+ the boundleſs promiſes 2 preſented to the am- . 
 bitious, and their groſs abject flatteries and ap- 9 


* 


« give hunſelf leave to uſe thoſe weapons vor th 


That many of. that party, whoſe prinetpler we 
not gone the ſame unjuſtifiable lengths, that thoſe of A 


Wes 


ed, I ſear, not becauſe the men are not worſe , "2 
but that the times are Donny + „ | . 1 
| The idea of party, na government en a8 ours, 'n 
and conceived abſtractedly, is, in ſome meaſure, a | 1 
popular theme. Any man who has a warm 20 | 
poetical imagination may find, in it, an ignis fatuus, 


that ſhall lead him, by the moſt fanciful illuſions, 3 


through all the bleflings of Utopia. If he want i 
ſobriety of judgment, or ſolidity of genius for em- 7 
beliſhment or defence, ' Bolingbroke and Hume 1 


The Writer for the Whig Club "IT originated a new ides of 
45 benefits that are to ariſe to the country from the formation of a 
PARTY 


s 


Ik the. queſtion had been, whether 4 Party in 
this country, formed upon iurinſic principles, and 
conſiſting of men, ypright, uniform, and ingorrupt: 
ible, might not be likely to ſerye its cauſe, I ſhould 
not have undertaken to prove the negative. 


F F : f 1 N 99381 11 fait 
-- The queſtion, which has been made, is, whether 
A Party. can poſſibly be expected to act ſteadily, 

and (invariably, for the real intereſts of Ireland, 
while the very bond and ſecurity of its union is an 
implicit attachment to another party in England, on 
whoſe principles it is united becauſe theſe prin. 


s 
<> 9 * U 5 a | 


ciples are its Own.” 


J am indifferent, in this ſtage of the. conſidera. 
tion, to what party in England, this Iriſh brother- 
hood knits itſelf, . The milchief will be ſuffleient, if 
we ſhall become the cteatures of any ariſtocracy, 
connected with an ariſtocracy in,another county, 
_ While the power, from which honours, places, pow- 
er, and advancements proceed, mult be the ruling 
power of that country, and by the very principles 
of its conſtitution, -may be af ſome time or other 


PARTY O PRINCIPLE,— You want, ſays be, % a law of te- 
4 putation, to which nothing can give ſo much efficacy as a party 
on ptinciple-— by tying down corrupt characters to particular 
«6 points, you will prevent them from relying on the ſecrecy of 
* thoſe deſigns, which, individually, OT Oh they might 
* eaſily form, at the price of their honour, By ſtimulating choſe 
* of a wavering and flexible temper, you infuſe a'portion of | 
courage into them that ſhall unite and render them ſteady to your 

_ & cauſe in all changes, And though their nature had inclined 
them to act the Traitor, or the Coward, to your Party, you will 
* now be aſſured of their conſtancy by thus. ſubjecting their con- 
* dukt, as it ſhall relate to their promiſes, to the great trihnnal cf 
„the Majeſty of the People,” — This is the abridgment of a de- 
fence which runs through fix or ſeven pages, equally redounding to 
the honour of che Whigs, and illuſtrating the ingenuity of tücie 
advocate, | FA N „ „ l 1 b 


3 
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directed by that foreign junto. How much it v ere 


to be wiſhed, that the ſeductions of favour, the dif; 


penſation of power, and the attractions of patro- 
nage, had leſs value than they are known to obtain, 
a amongſt mankind, every one agrees. Many of us 


feel their effects, and we all acknowledge their 
influence. But we all know, and, none of us can 


diſapprove it, as a maxim of thoſe men, who are 
called to the difficulties. of government, that all 
places are not always given merely for the fitneſs, 


nor taken away merely for the unfitneſs of thoſe, who 
fill them. There are, and ever will be, many per- 
ſons, unplaced, of equal capacity with thoſe, who 


are hqnourably loaded with the labours of adyance- 
ment. But, we ſhould give little praiſe to the pru- 
dence pr conſiſtency of that Miniſter, who ſhould 


fill the po of government, with thoſe who would 
oppoſe his meaſures, or ſhare his "tata with thoſe, 
This 1s a ſtretch of human virtue, that even the 
Whig Club does not affect. No: They openly 


avow their fealty to that party in England, whoſe = 
principles are their own; to the event of whoſe ſor- 
tune they ſubmit themſelves, with ręſignation. And 
their claim to favour and confidence from the people 
of this country, is to be grounded upon the ab- 
ſtract advantages of party in general, and the beau-. 


tiful thraldom, in which our government ſhall be 
involved, when the ſyſtem of its management ſhall 


be ſhaken by every interior change in the Britiſh 


cabinet. 


The ſnbordinacy government,” ſays Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, © changing hands fo often, makes an 
« unſteadineſs in the purſuit of the public intereſts 
of the kingdom, gives way to the emulations - 
ä | „the 


8 


„ N : 
«© the different ſactions, and draws the fayout of 

c countenance of government, ſometimes to one 

* party, ſometimes to another, making different 
1 « motions in men's minds, raiſing hopes and fears, 
and opinions of uncertainty, in their poſſeſſions, 
“ and thereby in the peace of the country“. 
I am aware of the material difference between 
the mode of government .in this country, at the 
time Sir William Temple wrote his Eſſay on © the 
e Advancement of Trade in Ireland,” and that of 
our time. But any man of common diſcernment 
will inſtantly obſerve the application of the paſſage 

Juſt quoted, to our preſent circumſtances. - | 


Our Conſtitution is free; our Government is ſet- 
tled; our unanimity has rendered us reſpectable, 
and has given us the means of wealth; I would 
not endanger our freedom, by grafting an Iriſh 
decemvirate upon the ſtock of an Engliſh coalition, 
fo raiſe an ariſtocracy in the ſtate upon the ruins of 
the monarchy. I would not endanger our ſecurity, 


' by forcing men into a choice of evils, wherein it 
7 may be better to merge our independence by an 
4 Union, than to ſacrifice every thing by a ſeparation. 
I would not multiply difficulties on the executive 
10 magiſtrate, to multiply the patronage of a party, 
1 and the expences of the country. I would not in- 
'Y terrupt our unanimity, by arraying the people in 
1 the different uniſorms of different demagogues, nor 
impede the progreſs of our induſtry, by enliſting 
1 them in drinking clubs. Rejoicing that my native 
L land is reſtored-to her proper ſtation in the ſcale of 


7 empire, I would watch narrowly and reſiſt ſtrenu- 
bo dulfly the introduction of any alien policy, and pre- 
0 ſerve the machine of government from all action or 

| ; controul, 


(8) 


controul, that ſhould not 2 82 e and 
tundamentally within Net * 


De Lolme, whoſe admirätibtt and love of gude 
are neither diſginfed, nor lukewarm, aſſumes no 
light air of conſequenee, in the boaſt. that he was 
horn in a republic which had been © independent” 

becauſe it contained within itſelf the principles of 
L its motions!” And yet that very De Lolme ſhall 
be taken by wholeſale, as an authority to juſtiſy an 
extrinjic and derivative influence of foreign principles, 
to operate on the motions of this' country, who. in- 
dependence no man queſtions ſo much, as thoſe, 
that affect to be its loudeſt advocates. 


What honotirable mari can be Expected to devote 
his time, his health or his lIabours to the cauſe of 
this country, if it ſnall ever come under the domi- 
nion of this double-headed ariſtocracy? Pratſe- 

worthy ſervice can look with certainty for reward, 


but as it becomes ſadious. Honeſt ambition can 
fiimulate induſtry, only thro” the pattonage of a, 

forergn party. To ſerve the crown, as its officer or 
miniſter, a man muſt transfer his allegiance from the 
fovereign tot the ſubject: to ſerve the people as its 
repreſentative, a man muſt ſacrifice his principles 
to the creed of a ſelect few, whom power has ren- 
dered irreſiſtible. Is this a ſtate in which Genius, 
Learning, or Independence will brook ſuch indig- 
tities, for influence, that muſt be obtained by a bar- 
ter of feeling, and place, that ſhall be held OT by 
the confiſtence of lervility if | 


It is but a dull anſwer, to oy 51 by becoming 
the tools of any Engliſh party, the people of this 
country will entitle themſelves to a certain return of 
Layou; and kindneſs from that party, whenever it 


mall 


ſhall ariſe; to power. It is an abſurdity equalled 
only by its impudence, to-ſay to a great nation 
Eſpouſe my ſadtion, ſupport my politics, defend | 
# my India bill, juſtify my coalition; for: ſince Le 
< have been diſplaced, your intereſts, have been ſa- 

* crificed, and it is only by my re-acceſſion.to:au- 
thority, that you are to expect proſperit . 


Let us for a moment conſider the ſituation: of an 
Engliſh miniſter. He has ariſen ins notice, and 
grown into ſtrength, by the confidence 1 
ple. That barren applauſe, which the enthuſiaſm | 
of the public beſtowed upon him, has forced him a 
into the notice, and confidence of his ſovereign. 
Selected ſrom the great maſs of the people, of whom 
all admired the greatneſs to which all contributed, 
he is now beheld with greater circumſpection, and 
the popularity and merits, which before, were 
indeterminate, become more ſtrictly defined. Vet, 
his greatneſs has not become ſecure. To 'tetain as 
much of that confidence among the people, as can 
conſiſt with ſo much power, he muſt feel, or ſeem to 
feel a ſtrong bent to their withes ; and it is by la- 
bouring, or affecting to labour at ſome particular 
Points, which intereſt their vanity, their turbulence, 
their difcontent, or their liberty, that he expects a 
a continuance of their attachment. One man pro- 
- teſts againſt the Eaſt-India bill; another will repeal 
the commutation tax; a third will ſhoxten the du- 
ration of parliaments. But will any man in his rea- 
ſon have the effrontery to ſay, that an Engliſh miniſ- „„ 
ter will / court the parliament; or an Engliſh candi- 
date ſolicit the ſuffrages of the people, by telling 
them how many good things he has accomplitiiee 
for Ireland? How he has raiſed her trade and ma- 
nufactures to a competition with their qwn ? Would 
Mr. Fox go to the Huſtings in Covent-Garden, or 


* 


bo. 1%) : 
Mr. Cruger to the Guild-Hall of Briſtol, to tell their 
conſtituents how active they have been in 3 | 
the Iriſh commerce, or boaſt « voluntary benefi- 

| cence, that ſacrifice of local intereſts and national 
L monopoly, or national uſurpation, which, when it 

= -} Was and when it ever ſhall be made, did and muſt 
alle from'the circumſtances of the times? 


Tbe Whig Club is not uprovided of a fubterfuge 
againſt this pain reaſoning. What can not be di- 
.realy oppoſed may be evaded obliquely, and ſtrata- 
gem will ſupply the place of reſiſtance. Now I 
«© aſk,” ſays their unbluſhing Advocate, „was Mr. 
Fox ſingular in his aſſertion of Britiſh ſupremacy 
h; in matters of external legiſlation ?—or was it not 
3 the univerſal ſentiment of Engliſhmen ??” This is 
| | an argument that applies to the conduct of every 
Engliſh: party on every intereſting queſtion; and 
that ſhould ever keep the TREE rEOPIE of Ireland 
from joining any of them. But the members 
of the Whig Club well know that there is a 
great number, who will always be glad to join any 
party againſt the government; and that founding the 
trumpet of Diſcontent will, at any time be ſufficient 
to bring this large ſquadron to their banners 
There are many, of as little virtue though of more 
cunning, whom it would be neceſſary to ſecure by 
their ſelſ· intereſt - and a great multitude are of that 
near fight, which can not explore principles nor 
_ unrayel intrigue, whom it was neceſſary to decoy 
from their allegiance and their fecurity, by putting 
1 words of great length and acknowledged import- 
=: 1 ance of meaning, moſt, unmeaningly together, and 
. | by making extravagant promiſes, with the ſincereſt 
if _ purpoſes of their violation. „„ 


— 


* 


To ſave the candidates ſor this honourable ſociety # 
we unprofitable trouble of political ſpeculations, the 
. ; Beat 


would attempt any t 


„ 


great bleſſings of a party were leſt to be diſcuſſed bx 
To vulgar. Ihe idea was refined to ſuit with higher | 


capacities by being attached to Mr, Fox, and his 


friends, and it was aſſumed 38 a—— 


Second fundamental principle, that that Gentler 


man and the jeſt of his party, under whoſe power, 
and with whoſe concurrence our Rights were originally 


reflored to us, were thoſe alone to whom Ireland can 
look for ſafety, and to whom alone the Whigs can 
attach themſelves becauſe the ſame principles are 


common to them all. 


Thoſe who had attained ſo- much; and ſo much 


good, could ſcarcely be ſuſpected of failing in any 
ordinary undertaking, and it might be eraſtily ins 


ſinuated, how unlikely it is, that they, of all men, 

bing evil. The likelihood of 
proviſion, under auſpices, ſo powerful, would ſe. 
cure the needy; and the plauſibility of affurances, 


ſo full of patriotiſmn, could hardly fail of gaining 


the ſimple. 


When we conſider the motley, and diverſified 
union, of characters, and principles, of which the 
Whig Club is compoſed; the various, and contra» 


- 


| 22 purſuits, and ſyſtems, by which the majo- 


rity of its members has fo often been directed; and 
the contrariety of political opinions, which on 
many ſubjects is ſtill known to ſubſiſt amongſt them, 


it is hard to conceive that the whole of that body 


could be abſolutely in earneſt when they publiſhed 
their Reſolutions. There are among its. founders 


and proſelytes, certainly, ſome perſons of very eſti- 


mable and honourable character: and ſome of very 
lively genius, or very competent intelligence. The 


ſormer of theſe would never ſeriouſly form a plan 
which they ſhould conceive to be deſtructive of the 
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1 
true intereſts of this country: and perhaps many of | 
the latter deſcription would' not be found' enrolled 
in their confederacy, if their fancy and their vanity 
had not outrun their diſcretion; and their judgment. 
It is the misſortune however of that ſociety, that it 
is tor the moſt part compoſed of, and entirely go-— 
verned by, a ſet of, men poſſeſſing either a capacity 
for very dangerous artifice, or a diſpoſition of moſt 
credulous ſimplicity. And, between theſe two 
combinations, a ſyſtem has been formed, that I can 
hardly ſuppoſe men of the ſormer deſcription un- 
_ deritand, and I ſcarcely think any of the latter cha- 
racer able.to cen. „ 


Ihe meaning of this, their ſecond propoſition, 
every body perceives ; that this country owes its 
preſent freedom and ſecurity to Charles Fox and his 
party; and that from Charles Fox and his party all 
its future proſperity 1s to be derived. ; 
The firſt of theſe poſitions is a wicked perverſion 
of fa; the ſecond a falſe concluſion, even if the 
former had been true. | 


The natural and political connexions of men 
had, in this country, been too long left to the arbi- 
trary modifications of caprice and bigotry, of fear 
or artiſice, of accident or jealouſy. We had been 
accuſtomed to view the political aſſociation of 
ſtates and empires under the regulation of effects 
but not of principles. But the rights of men in 
ſociety were at laſt better underſtood, and the reci- 
procal bonds of union between empires became 
more ſtrictly defined. A lamentable deluge of 
blood and treaſure, waſted with a purpoſe of ſtifſing 
the natural ſpirit of mankind, had effaced from the 
Britiſh charaQer, thoſe marks of conqueſt and 
T3 | cruelty, 
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beyond the Atlantic. : 
to be yrs, and they obtained their emancipation. 


 whic 
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_ cruelty, of tyranny and uſurpation, by which it had 


acquired real' diſgrace, and fallacious grandeur. 
Domination became accommodating, and Ambition 
ſubmitted to yield, or was contented to temporize. 


It was then that the great body of the Iriſh 
ple, wincing under an unjuſtiſiable dominion, which 


they felt their ſtrength able to deſtroy, at once de- 


manded and obtained their birthright in the Britiſh 


_ conſtitution.” They recovered it, becauſe it could 


not be with-held. The victories, by which Ireland 
regained her proper and rightiul dignity, were not 
conteſted in College-Green nor in Saint Stephens's 
Chapel; her treaſures were not exhauſted, and her 
blood was not ſpiit to ſecure, what her blood and 


her treaſures alone would not have accompliſhed. 


Her cauſe was advanced by the blood of thouſands, - 
and the waſte of millions, loſt in the vain prrſ-it of 
American ſubjugation, and her battle: were fougurt 
The people weic determined 


Was this the work of a party? Was it becauſe 


we were the tools of this or that faction in England, 
that Mr. Grenville's act of renunciation paſſed in 
the parliament of that country? Was it becauſe 
we avowed ourſelves the creatures oſ one cabal or 


other, that the idea of that 1enunciation was ſcouted, 
and a fimple repeal relied upon in the parliament of 


this country? Was it becauſe we dreſſed ourſelves 
*in all the frippery of blue and red ? or blue and 
buff, that the Whigs in England became fo ſuddenly 
our 1 No. The policy was prudent 

complied with the prayers of three millions of 


a loyal people, and yielded to the demands of ſorty 
thouſand freemen, armed in the cauſe of liberty, and 
| | | he 
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be whoattributes-it to an affection 
either a fool or hypocrite, — 


T6 ) 


for Ireland is 


| | Yet, it too often happens that impudent aſſertion 
gains upon the honeſt, and the credulous: 


ous; and bare- 
faced fallehood will frequently obtain eredit even 
from its outrageouſneſs. No ſimple man, reading 


the Reſplutions of the Whig Club, could heſitate to 
pronounce, that it conſiſted of the ſaviours of the 
country, united for its ſalvation; He would take 
| 1 for granted that the party in England, to which it 


is united ( Becayſe the principles of that party 


are its own”) had been the voluntary | benefac- 


tors, from whoſe gratuity Ireland received her in- 


dependence, her ſreedom and her proſperity. | 


I would aſk any man of Mr. Fox's party in Ire, 


land to defend the Whig Club in their connexion 


with him, as the patron of this country, and their 


dependance upon him as its protector, by anſwering 


the following plain queſtions. 


Was it to ſhew his zen for the independence of 


Ireland that he ſubmitted to repea/ the 6th of George 
"the Firſt, and then peeviſhly exclaimed that this re- 
peal was © reducing England to unconditional ſub- 
* nufſion, and bumbling her at the feet of Ireland?“ 


Was it to prove his cordiality, in our cauſe, that 


he took an abundance of pains to extenuate his con- 
duct in thus humbling his native land—and dwell. 


ing continually on his exculpation —ſo oſten {ang his 


fayourite cantata at Lord North= _ 


„ Ah me! ah me! what could 1 do? 
The fault was all along of 7 4 


Was 


1 
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1 „ 
Was it to prove that he agreed in reſtoring, to the 
kingdom of Ireland, its entire- right of legiſlation, 
that he urged the reaſon, and the policy, of con- 
tinuing the rights of external. legiſlation - in the 
Britiſh parliament? And cajoled his friend Lord 
Loughborough, to urge the impoſſibility of telin- 
quiſhing the appellant juriſdiction in the Britiſn 


' 
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Was it to maniſeſt the ſincerity of bis intentions, 
that, even after the people of this country opened 
| their eyes, and ſaw the doctrine of ſimple repeal in 
all its nakedneſs and deformity, he, in England, 
and his friend Colonel Fitzpatrick, the ſecretaty 
| here, diſcorintenanced the Renunciation, and en- 
deavoured (to uſe the words of the remarkable Mr. 
Flood) to Hang us upon the implied faith of nations 
for the interpretation of that, in which. we ſhould. 
have bad unequivocal and legal ſecurity ! 


In later times, when the Iriſh Propoſitions were 
framed as a ground-work for a ſyſtem of commet- 
cial regulation between the two countries, and Mr. 
Pitt, in whoſe favour to ſpeak is now become blaſ- 
phemy, was willing to accept them as we offered 
them, who were their oppolers in the parliament of 
England? The Whigs and the Whig intereſt. 

Was it to prove their encouragement of the Iriſh 
manufactures that Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan, and 
the coalition Whig, Lord North, kept the Engliſh 

Houſe of Commons fo long in agitation, with all 
the petitions of all the traders and mechanics of 
England ? : : 0 oe 


6 Was it to prove his willingneſs to ſerve our infant : 
3 commerce, Mr. Fox boaſted, that by his oppoſing 
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(26 ) 
our Propoſitions he had redeemed . England ſrom 


danger and diſhonour? ' 


Or, was it to ſhew how little jealouſy he had of 
our competition, that the only diſhonour and dan- 


ger be could point out, was, that, under any law 
tramed according to theſe Propoſitions, the com- 


merce of this country would be put upon a footing 
of equal ſecurity with that of Great Britain? 


Let it not be ſaid, that the diſtance of a few 


miles alters the material and important principles 


of the Whig in England, and his partizan. in Iie- 

The Whig Club laments, as amongſt the moſt 
crying evils this country has to. deplore, that the 
infuence of the Crown is not circumſcribed, and 


that a reformation of parliament is not effected. 


The Attorney General of the Duke of Portland, 


. who was the firſt Whig Governor by whom we had 


been ruled for many years, and of Lord North- 
ington, who was the only coalition Governor we 
ever had, oppoſed a parliamentary reform, as an 


attempt of diſcontented men to innovate upon the 


conſtitution. - 


+ The ſame Whig Attorney General (who by the 
way bas been all lis life as honourable and incor- 
ruptible a man as this country ever ſaw) defended 
the augmentation of the army lift, at a time when 


the national revenues were not equal to its diſburſc- 


The ſame Whig Attorney General, ſupported the 
provincial regiments, and upheld. what was by the 
| h | (then) 


* 


4 (then) Oppoſition abuſed, as the moſt wanton, 
F wicked, and extravagant profuſion of the public 

= money, and called by as many ill names as eve 

3 were beſtowed even on the Folice, - 

I have gone with this ſubject further than J in- 

tended. If a Party had been formed in this coun- 

'F try for the preſervation of the empire: If men had 

XZ. Aaffociated to ſuſtain the ſimilarity of laws, the con- : 
= formity of religion, the ſameneſs of conſtitution, 


and the unity of the executive power, they need 
not have reſorted to that mean ſyſtem of "Falls villi- 
fication, from which the Whig Club has ſought 92 
pularity. But when I ſee a combination of cha- 
racters, who have never been conſiſtent, and hear 
them boaſting their principles: when I ſee a ſet of 
men, uniting together under an affected congeniality 
of opinion, who have embraced every opinion, 
under the pretext of ſupporting one Revolution, 
fowing the ſeeds of another; ſetting up an ariſto- 
cratical conſederacy between two deſperate ſactions, 
+ inſtead of the natural union between two great 
_ kingdoms; ſubſtituting an unity of temper and a 
correſpondence of ſentiment for a junction of em- 
pire; cementing by faction and diyiding by legiſla- 
tion; introducing into our government the influence 
of foreign politics; making Engliſh jealouſy the 
barometer of Iriſh depreſſion; rendering” Engliſh 
favour the only way to Iriſh power ; and attempting 
to form an imperial unity, conſiſting of two diſ- 
tinct and independent legiſlatures, with two diſtin. 

and unconnected executive magiſtrates—T can not a 
| ſeriouſly fear, that the wiſe and prudent part of the 
community will be entrapped, by ſuch men, or 


cajoled into ſuch meaſures, 


A 


2 ' Suppoſe 
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' Suppoſe that faction, whoſe temporary triumph 
brought, for a while, ſo much ſhame arid ſcandal 
ongthe legiſlature of this country, ſhould by any 


means enſure a majority in the parliament ; tlie 


rinciple by which it is cemented, is not of action, 
t of union. As a party, it will, and muſt, fol- 


lou, the conduct of that party in England, to which 
it is bound. We become, in ſuch a caſe, heedleſsly 


and endleſsly the tools of a faction, the more dan- 


gexous if entruſted with power ; or we degenerate 
into an unpringipled oppoſition to adminiſtration. 
here, becauſe the miniſtry there is to be embarraſ- 


fed and impeded. We confederate to create an 
influence on the Iriſh government, by the Britiſh 


a. 


litics; to diſtra& our local and natural intereſts 


by foreign intrigues; and to change the legal de- 
pendence of our imperial legiſlation upon the unity 


of the empire, for an unnatural and untenable de- 


pendence of internal as well as imperial legiſlation, 


upon a cabal of Scotch beggars and Engliſh ſpend- 
thriſts. 1 . | 


The Whig Club was not by any means ignorant 
of the general effect, which this kind of reaſoning 
would produce in counteracting tneir deſigns ; and 
they directly ſaw the neceſſity of marking out ſome 
| ſpecific meaſure of political belief, and conduct, by 
which they might ſquare with the moſt popular 
pPrepoſſeſſions. 


Thus * that the great object of this fociety is 
© the conſtitution of the realm as ſettled by the 


& revolution in Great Britain and Ireland in 1688,“ 
was 4 good bait to catch all the Proteſtant intereſt, 


and * the re-eſtabliſhment in Ireland in 1732” was 
equally well adapted to ſecure all the Volunteers. 


Every one of the rabble would be gained by a reſo- 


lution 
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lution to ſupport and maintain, as a principal object 


and fundamental part of the conſtitution—* T, 


« ſacred Rights of the People;” and every man of 


every deſcription, who could underſtand the tęrms 
of the declaration, would agree that the king of 


Ireland and the lords and commons thereof are 


c the only legiſlature of this realm.” * 


T own that this latter declaration, as it is worded 
in the reſolutions, coupled with that which im- 


mediately follows it, would, if coming from any 


other ſober ſet of men in the world, ſomewhat per- 
lex me; andeven from the Whig Club, it is beyond 


all their other inconſiſtencies, that thoſe, Who at 
ſected to differ with their countrymen only in the 


mode of preſerving the unity of the empire, ſhould 
hazard ſo undiſguiſed and determined a method 'for 
its eternal ſeparation, Es e  - 


« We declare,” ſay they, © that 2h Parliament o 


5 Ireland, that is 70 ſay, the fong of Treland, and the 


c lords and commons thereo 


| are the only legiſla- 
ture of this realm ” ee eee 


* 0 


« And we ſurther declare, that as fir as in us 


<« lies, we will endeayour to preſerve to this country, 


“in all times to come, a Parhament of her own, re- 


* ſiding within this realm, and excluſively inveſted 


with all parliamentary privileges, and powers.” 


On theſe two extraordinary reſolutions, I ſhall | 


make no comment: the Whig Club, by its own 
definition of the word “ Parliament,” has con- 
cluded me as to its meaning, when it uſes that 
term; and, by this reſolution, the Members of that 
Club have committed themſelves to the performance 


of that, which can only be effected by bringing 
55 1 | an 
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the king of Great Britain from bis 1 throne, 
or placing ſome other perſon in his Ir ſh one they 
ſtand pledged by that reſolution © as far as in them 
lies, to accompliſh, what common ſenſe will 
pronounce to be impoſſible, or to perpetrate, what 
the law of this land does pronounce to be treaſon. 


LE 2 # :$-5 


In 
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In the ſtatnte ofthe 33d of Henry the Eighth, it is 
recited For as mich as the king, our moſt gras 
4 cious, dread fovereign lord, and his grace's mott 
noble progenitors, #ngs of England, have been 
te lords of this land of Ireland, having all manner 
of kingly juriſdiction, &e.” 12 


And then it enacts—“ That the king's highneſs, 
« his heirs and ſucceſſors, kings of England, be 
« always kings of this land ot ireland, and that his 
© majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, have the name, 
« ſtile, title and honor of king of this land of Ire- 
* land, with all manner of /honours, pre- eminen- 
* cies, powers, juriſdictions, &c. as united and 
-< {nit unto the imperial crown of England.“ 


And then it concludes—* If any perſon or perſons, 
e of what eſtate, dignity, or condition ſoever he 
* or they be, ſubject or reſident within this land of 
« Ireland; ſhall by writing or ſpeaking deny the 
© ſame—that they ſhall be adjudged guilty: of 
* treaſon, and ſuffer the puniſhment of traitors.” - 


This was the principal of the Iriſh acts, by virtue 
ol which the crown ot Ireland had been confidered 


To 


4 


In recognition of this unity, then, comes the ſta- 


tute of the 4th of William and Mary, Chapter J. 
For as much as this kingdom of Ireland is annex- 
* ed and united to the imperial crown of England, 
“ and by the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, is 
declared to be juſtly and rightfully depending tipon 


and belonging, and for ever united to the ſame, and 
the kings and queens of this realm, and ought to 


* enjoy the ſtile, title, majeſty, power, pre-emi- 


* nence, juriſdiction, prerogative, and authority 


„„ of the ſame.” 


Here is the ground work of that conſtitution, 


which the Whig Club in one breath reſolves to ſup- 


port, and in the next, pledges itſelf to overturn— 
and, than which, we can ſcarcely find in our 
ſtatute book an object of more humiliating mortifi- 
cation to every man, who is really zealous for the 
independence of this kingdom here our co- 
equality is ſunk into dependance—the ſecurity by 
annexation is debaſed into an inferiority of rank 
and the unity of the empire is forgotten in the claim 
of appropriation - for we are not only united, but 
we are dependent on and belonging to the crown of 
England, 


It was this view of the ſtatute of William and 

Mary that drew, from one of the firſt legal charac- 
ters of this country, that clear and juſt obſervation 
that“ the reign of King William III, from which 


the free conſtitution of England had its begin- 


ning, was an æra of ſlavery to Ireland,” 


A miſtake has all along, during the tate conteits 
in this country, been induſtriouſly inculcated, 
whereby the conſtitution of Ireland, as to imperial 
purpoles, and the conſtitution of her internal, oy 

| . . tica 
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interpretations for them both. 


Eo. 015 
tical liberty and legiſlative independence, have been 


_ confounded together. 


The ſtatute of William, already cited, ſhews, 
with ſufficient preciſion, how the diſtinction was 
taken thent for, after enumerating the many ad- 
vantages, which this country obtained by being 
ſaved from the Pope and the French, it goes on to 
acknowledge how his government reſtored to us 
« our laws, our liberties and the free adminiſtration 
« of juſtice”—thereby contraſting, in the moſt diſ- 


cCriminated terms, the imperial ſupremacy (which 
the revolution leſt as it found it) with the internal 
freedom (which that revolution ſecured ). 


If the words of theſe different laws ſhould leave 
any doubt in our minds as to their preciſe meaning 


and operation, hiſtory is not filent in affording us 


Under the ſtatute of Henry, in confirmation of 


which, there is a number of enacting clauſes in ſe- 
veral other acts of his reign, it evidently appears, 


from the following remarkable circumſtance, that the 


_ annexation of the Crown of Ireland to that of Eng- 

land, that is, the unity of the executive magiſtracy, 

Was e held to be concluſive, even againſt the 
0 


preciſe perſonal limitations of the parliament itſelf: 
when theſe limitations might contingently effect a 


a ſeparation; that is, it was conceived to bar the 
parliament from limiting the crown to any other 


perſon (however identified) than that perſon, in whom 
ſhould be veſted the executive magiſtracy in Eng- 
land. By the Iriſh ſtatute of the 28th of Henry VIII. 


the ſucceſſion to the Crown of Ireland, is (in con- 


ſormity with an Engliſh ſtatute then recently made) 
limited (by name) to the Princeſs Elizabeth, the 
„ 1 daughter 


0 


daughter of Henry, by Anna Boleyn, and (gene- 
rally) to their iſſue, in prejudice of the right of her 
eldeſt ſiſter, Mary, the daughter of Henry, by his 
former Queen Catharine. By a ſubſequent act of 
the Engliſh Parliament the ſucceſſion was again al- 
ered, to correſpond with the uſual courſe of inhe- 
ritance in order of primogeniture, and Mary was 
reſtored, as to the crown of England and the territo- 
Tres and appendages thereunto belonging (of Which 
Ireland was one) being declared appendant and be- 
longing to the crown of England. But this ſtatute 
was not enacted in Ireland. Here, notwithſtand- 
ing the right of ſucceſſion was ſpecifically altered, 
and the ſucceflor identically marked out, yet, 
when on the death of Edward VI. Mary, under 
the direction of that Engliſh ſtatute, was proclaimed 
in London, it was not deemed neceflary to. paſs an 
act of parliament here confirmatory of her title, 
* va was at once received, de jure, as Queen of 
IGland. . | 1 1 


| 5 - | \ 
- The principle on which a ſolemn act of the le- 
giſlature was thus poſtponed to an Engliſh proela- 
mation, is to be ſought for a little-further back. It 
is to be ſound in the civil commotions, in which 
this country had been involved by the influence of 
an Engliſh faction during the different conteſts. be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in that 
country, and the parties of the Fitzgeralds and 
Butlers in this. And-it was adopted with equal 
wiſdom and humanity, that, without regarding any 
perſonal attachments to the different claimants, the 
people of this country ſhould be from the miſchiefs 
of. rebellion, and diſcharged from the guilt of trea- 
ſon, ſo long as they would tender ovedience to that 
power, which ſhould be, ſ% fadlo, the executive 
power of England. „5 
| - From 


„ 


From this time until the revolution; the unity of 


the two crowns remained without any alteration 


and with little enquiry—except as it is recognized 
by the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary. L 


King James IT. having © endeavoured to ſubyert 
10 the conſtitution (of England) by breaking the 
e original contract between the king and the peo- 
« ple; and, by the advice of Jeſuits and other 
* wicked perſons, having violated the fundamental 
e laws; and having withdrawn himſelf out of this 
« kingdom, (of England) was declared, thereby, 
& to have abdicated the government of the king- 
« dom (of England) and-the throne was, thereby, 
« declared to be yacant.” _ | 


James, thus legally diveſted of that ſovereignty 
over Great Britain, whoſe powers he had abuſed, 
and whoſe functions he had renounced, came to 
this country, deprived only, of fo much of his 
imperial properties as depended upon the neceſ- 
ſary unity of the executive character. He held 
an Iriſh parliament—he created Iriſh peers - be 
levied an Iriſh war—he called himſelf an Iriſh 
king; and his adherents, if they could have pro- 
pheſied the prevalence of modern language, would 
have called themſelves his loyal ſubjects of ancient, 
imperial, independent, unconnected Ireland. 


Unluckily for James's, cauſe, and his friends, 
their leader was a compound of bigotry and co- 
wardice. Fortunately for the general intereſts of 
this country, his cowardice marred the ſucceſs of 
thoſe deſigns, which his bigotry planned. After the 
diſgraceſul battle at the Boyne put an end to his 
pretenſions, a ſolemn act of the Iriſh legiſlature de- 
clared his government to have' been an ufurpation, 
and his war a rebellion. His patents were diſal- 
| | | lowed, 
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| lowed, and the acts of his parliament were obli- 
_ terated—becauſe he was not, then, king of England. 
« For as much” ſays the ftatiite of the 5th Wil- 
liam and Mary, cap. J. as ſince the happy ac- 
« cefſion of his majeſty king William, and the late 
« queen Mary, of bleſſed memory, to the imperial 
* crown of England, whereunto this kingdom of Ire- 
« land is inſeparably annexed, united and belonging, 
4 no 7 8 0 could, or ought to be holden with- 
in this kingdom, unleſs by their majeſties' autho- 
e rity; yet, neverthelefs, divers perſons, during 
« the late war and rebellion in this kingdom, did; 
« on or about the ſeventh day of May, one thou- 
« ſand fix hundred and eighty-nine, aſſemble them- 
e ſelves at or near the city of Dublin, without 
c authority derived from their majeſties, and in 
% oppoſition thereto, and being fo aſſembled, did 
pretend to be, and did call themſelves by the 
* name of a parliament; and, acting in concurrence 
«© with the late king James, did make and pals, 
« ſeveral pretended acts, and ſtatutes, and did 
* cauſe the fame to be placed and recorded amongſt 
„ the records and proceedings of parltament ; all 
which pretended acts were formed and defigned 
« in manifeſt oppoſition 70 the ſovereignty of the crown 
of England.” The preamble goes on to declare 
them from the beginning and firſt making thereof, 
to have been null and void, to all intents, conſtruc- 
tions, and purpoſes whatſoever. And the ſtatute 
then goes on to enact, © that all ſach pretended ſta- 
tutes ſhall be annulled and cancelled. 


Here we ſee the caſe of a king of Ireland, exer- 


eiſing perſonally in Ireland all the regal ſunctions 
without having ever renounced a ſingle article of 
them as king of Ireland; affecting the ſovereignty of 
an unconnected and independent kingdom, = 
W | wit 
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with the great ſeal of the kingdom in his hand, 
aiming at an entire, and eternal ſeparation from 
England, ſtripped at once of all his viſionary in- 
dependence, and original ſupremacy, as a fruitleſs 


and treaſonable attempt to diſunite the — 
crowns of Great Brutal and Ireland. 


That unſortunate 4 Ando ata called 4 


parliament, in Ireland, which being compoſed of 


men legally incapacitated to fit in Fan allembly, 
was ſubverſive at the conſtitution; he yiolated t 2 


original contract; he gave eg, e cage fox 


revolt, ran abdication. | 


Would the parliament of 1 ng e : 


Jo glorious an opportunity 2 aſſerting, or even in- 
ſinuating its independence, i aſſigni 8 theſe rea- 
ſons for eleding William III. in prejudice of the 


rightful heir, if the principle of independence upon 


the crown of England, had ever entered into its 
thoughts? No, but the parliament of Ireland, ſee- 


| ing the inevitable neceſſity of preſerving the execu-- 


tive magiſtracy of both countries entire, aſſigned 
that reaſon, and that alone, for confirming, not 
chuſing that ſovereign whom the legiſlature of Eng- 
land had elected to its government. 


pe rhaps all the reſt of that impudence nin 
which has been employed in defence of the Whig 
Club, does not equal the aſſertion of the Whig 

advocate in treating of this circumſtance, Ever 
act of recognition on the part of Ireland,” ſays 
| he, © previous to the revolution of 1688, acknow- 
„ Jedges the kings of England to be kings of Ireland 
clearly upon the ground of inheritance. I have 
already had occaſion to ſhew that, in fact, and in 
PrAHer, the caſe was otherwiſe, when Mary was 
F 2 recognized 


t. 2 1 


recognized as queen of Ireland, in prejudice of the 
inheritance, limited by a poſitive act of the Iriſh 
rliament, to her ſiſter Elizabeth. It is true, that 
in England the claim of hereditary title, has always 
been ſo much favoured, that, where it did exiſt, it 
has always been careſully acknowledged, and, where 
it did not, it has ſtill i as carefully aſſumed. 
Henry IV. who, by-the known laws of England, 
bad no- title to the throne, but that of uſurpation, 
was not admitted thereto by the people, 'by right 
of conqueſt, but under a ſpecious nies, as ſucceſſor 
| 150 deſcent, in the right line ſrom Edward the 
Third. Was this neceſſary in Ireland? The ſtat. 
28 Hen, VIII. Cap. 2. recites, that ſeveral others 
pretended © to the imperial crown of the realm of 
England, whereunto this, your land of Ireland, is ap- 
pending and belonging.” Ihe ſtat. 28. Hen. VIII. 
Cap. 3. For as much as it is notorious and mani- 
« feſt, that this, the King's land of Ireland, here- 
5 tofore being inhabited; and in due obedience and 
te ſubjection unto the king's moſt noble progenitors, 
« kings of England, who in thoſe days, in the right of 
. of the crown of England, had great poſſeſſions, rents 
“and profits within the ſame land, &ke. 


II it had been true, that there was no ſuch recog- 
nition, ᷣntecedent to the revolution, then we muſt 
conſider the ſtatute of the. 4th of William, (already 


cited) as an original ſurrender of the Iriſh indepen- 


dence to the ſupremacy of the Engliſh crown, in 
which light the author has reduced himſelf to an 
extremely aukward ſituation, in ſupporting the revo- 
lution principles. 1 Th „„ 


Thoſe, whoſe patience, leiſure, or ability, would 
not admit of a reſearch into hiſtory, and whoſe pre- 
ſent ſtock of that ſpecies of knowledge, incapacitated 
EE | | 7 them 


E 
them from deciding by their own Judginonts 
would readily give full credit to the men who avow 
themſelves the aſſertors of the revolution in 1688. 


Every Iriſhman will ſupport the principle: of the re. 
eſtabliſhment, in A 


The Whig Club therefore, were pradent in mak 
106 that eſtabliſhment their third grand principle. 


On this head, it may not be impertinent to ſtate, 


what were the preciſè objects which were ſought 
and obtained by the people of Ireland, in 1782. 


The great cauſes of complaint with the Iriſh, fo | 


far as they had any relation to the imperial connec- 
tion of the two countries, before the year 1782, 
Were: 


The rio power of the N council, in 


ſuppreſſing and altering bills. 


The right * legiſlation, aſſumed by the Engliſh 
ner as in the Declaratory AQ 8 the 6th of 
eo. I. | 


| To reſtore to us the entire right of legiſlation, Mr. 


Fox's Engliſh ſtatute of repeal opened the way, and 
Mr. Grenville's Engliſh ſtatute of renunciation, per. 


ſected our independence. That independence in 
our legiſlature is declared to exiſt of right, and 
that it never can again be queſtioned, or queſtion- 
able. : | | 


Jo deliver us ſrom the nch controul 
council boards, and 10 Slate the union of the two 
imperial crowns were the objects attained by Mr. 


Yelverton's ſtatute in Ireland. 'This ſtatute enacts, 
« That the lord lieutenant or other chief governor, 
= 05 and ſhall certiſy all ſuch bills, and none otber, 
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( 49 ) 
“as both houſes of parliament ſhall judge expedient 
to be enacted, to. his Majeſly, under the great 
« fea] of Ireland, and that all thoſe bills which ſhall 
© be ſo certified to his majeſty, under the great ſeal 
te of Ireland, and returned into the ſame, under the 
great feal of Great Britain, without addition, di- 


$# 4 


„ minution or alteration, and none other {hall paſs in 


the pailiament of this kingdom.“ 

Pexhaps in our code of laws another clauſe could 
not be ſelected, on which ingenuity would find it 
more difficult to write a comment. Every term and 


every phraſe of it ſtands fo preciſely and fitly placed 


in its juſt relation, and the whole connexion of it 
is fo purely and plainly preſerved, that fancy would 
be at a lols to yary its interpretation. 


If, at the time of paſſing this act, terms more 
ſtrongly corroborative of the ancient fœderal conſti- 
tution of the empire had been neceſſary, there is 
no doubt they would have been uſed. Mr. Conolly, 
whoſe approbation was ſo chilly of the meaſpres 
which were then purſued. by the people, to recover 
thoſe rights, for which he publicly avowed he never 
had been a flickler, had ſearcely ventured to propoſe 
a ſeparation of the executive, No; his language 
and the language of his friends at that time was, 
“ Give us a common king, the impartial father of 
* all his people: one law of empire, and one re- 


* ligion, by which our intereſts, our paſſions, and 


* our prejudices may be kept from claſhing.” 


There was no neceſſity to re-aſſert the annexa- 
tion and dependance of the crown of Ireland 
Ihe unity of the crowns,” ſays the Whag, ſor 
the Whig Club, “ had been recognized and univer- 
* ſally embraced ; nor was any one act of annexa- 
| | Z , ion 
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« tion in the leaſt degree affected by the Revolu- 
« tion of 1782,” By their own conieſſion then the 
Whigs allow, that the neceſſity of an unity of the 
executive magiſtracy (and that is the intelligible 
meaning of a term, that would be but a better kind 
of nonſenſe, if applied merely to a rim of gold and 
a croſs of 50 5 was in all its n unqualified 

force in 1789. | = 


| The Whig Club were not ignorant of the: doubtful 
reputation they had acquired in the world, and, 
therefore, when they made their grand appeal to 
the people, a neceſlity at once ſuggeſted itſelf of 
preſcribing certain intelligible rules of action and 
defining certain objects of purſuit, which every 
body could underſtand. Therefore, as their bro- 
ther ſays, © they have not been content with laying 
« down. general grounds of attachment to that 
« party (i. e. Mr. Fox's party) but have likewiſe ſet 
« forth particularly what theſe grounds are.” 


It is with that view doubtleſs that this body 
| pledges itſelf, | 


In the 4th place.“ Ever to adhere to the princi- 

5 BE a which directed the lords and commons ot Jre- ' 
te land, when, on a late melancholy occation, they 

« addrefſed his royal highnels the prince of Wales 

« to take upon bimſelf, during his father's indiſpo- 

„ ſition, the adminiſtration of affairs, free fron 
* occaliohal and unconſtitutional reſtrictions.” 


Tbis reſolution, compared with the other pro- 
ſeſſions of the Whig Club, naturally divides into 
two ee, addreſs itlelf conſering this 
| 8 on the prince and the meaſure of power to 
e 1 

The. 
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The whole of the reaſoning, which has been 
urged on both ſides ot this queſtion, comes fimply to 
this. Whether under the known laws of this king- 
dom, and the cireumſtances of the times, it was law- 
tul and expedient in the houſes of lords and com- 

mons to elect, for this country, a regent, without 
' any relation to the regent, who ſhould be appointed 
by the parliament of Great Britain, 


Few topics have been agitated with mote heat 
than was indulged, or ſupported by worſe argu- 
ments than have been uſed, in ſupport of the affirm- 
ative. But the heat was pardoned for apparent 
zeal, and what the arguments wanted of reaſon, was 
ſupplied by their popularity, Of the people who 
would not rejoice at a reſident king of Ireland, the 
_ perſonal patron of the arts, the perſonal dictator of 
the faſhions, the perſonal promoter of the com- 
merce of his infant country? Of their leaders, 
thoſe, whom the royal favour had ripened into 
ſtrength, did not apprehend at the ſon's hands a 
degradation from that rank, to which they had crept 
under the father; and, thoſe, whom the royal 
grace had hitherto illuminated, only through the 
medium of its bounty, might now be dazzled by 
the full glare of the regal character. The idle and 
the thoughtleſs in the middle ranks would joyſully 
hazard their necks, and waſte their fortunes, in 
emulating the glorious atchievements, or imitating 
the ſplendid luxury of the man, becauſe he was a 
prince. In the higher claſſes they would diſſipate 
with as little conſideration in conformity with the 
prince becauſe he was a gentleman. Of the nobi- 
lity few would reſiſt an example, which it would be 
the intereſt or vanity of ſo many to confirm. Of the 
gentry, nohe could think that beggary diſhonour- 
able, that had attended the imitation of ſo bright 
| a pattern. 


„ | 
a pattern. Of the traders, none would feel diſ- 
grace at bankruptcy, nor ſorrow at impriſonment, 
while they could reflect that their country was inde- 
pendent, its empire excluſive, and its crown un- 
connected. The graziers would rejoice that there 
was an end to their apprehenſions for a quick 
market or a good price, and their flocks would be 
permitted to paſture and propagate unfleeced and 
undiſturbed. The huſbandman would find the 
golden age renewed, when © every rood-of ground 
„ maintained its man,“ and would be contented 
in drawing from the earth a competency for ſub- 
ſiſtence. All the labour of mechaniſm, all the 
hazard of manufactures, all the ſelfiſh intrigue and 
mercenary monopoly of trade would be at an end. 
Our bogs and our mountains would preſent to the 
ardent ſpirits of Iriſhmen, in the deſolated yallies 
and depopulated towns, ſcenes of more true glory 
than appears in al the pomp of harveſt, and all the 


thriving induſtry of commerce, where independence 
is not to be found. | 


"11's \ 5 

From this intoxicating dream of happineſs, how- 
ever, we ſhould ſoon be awakened. The empt 
parade of independence would profit us little, 
when we ſhould have no reſource upon which to de- 
pend. The boaſted and unſullied honour of our 
country would find itſelf but badly employed for 
the protection of that trade, in which we ſhould 
run the hazard of being captured as ſmugglers, or 

hanged as pirates, by all the nations of Europe. 
Thus expoſed in caſe of war to every enemy of 
Great Britain becauſe of our ſuppoſed connexion — 
deprived of the proper protection of Great Britain, 
becauſe of our real dilunion—robbed of a ſove- 
reign, whoſe government has favoured, and. whoſe 
aflections have benefited us—whoſe imperial cha- 
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| raQer is definite, acknowledged, and local—-amuſed 
by a phantom of ſovereignty, of no poſſible ſer- 
vice, becauſe wanting power, and of every poflible 
danger, becauſe unpoſſeſſed of reſponſibility ; for 
whom you may look 1n vain in Ireland, where he 
is not, or in England where he is not acknow- 
ledged—puzzled in the contemplation. of the exe- 
cutive magiſtracy, for whoſe utility or honour no- 
thing more had been done, than rendering it incom- 
prehenſible by perplexity—and looking in vain to 
an impracticable government, for ſecurity in the 
bleſſings of peace, or protection againſt the miſ- 
chiefs of war—through what ſingular interpoſition 
of heaven is it, that a poor and ſtruggling people 

ſhould expect ſalvation from ſuch a multitude of 
Calamities? — 85 | 
But why need I argue againſt the expediency of 
the meaſure? Jo prelerve the empire, the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Wales to the regency of 
this kingdom by bill, or the ſubmiſhon to him by 
addreſs, unleſs as a conſequence of his character 
as regent of Great Britain, would be equally incon- 
gruous, and while the preſervation of the imperial 
unity between Great Britain and Ireland 1s deemed 
a neceſſary ingredient in the conſtitution, ſuch a 
meaſure goes to ſubvert the conſtitution. 


It is true, the Whig Club has by it's mouth- piece 
and brother © the Whig,” put a conſtruction upon 
this reſolution, under the pretence of defending Mr. 
- Fox's doctrine, from which its own originated 
and which, if one were implicitly to accept it, 
would leave any man living in the dark as to the 
real intentions of that ſociety in ſubſcribing it. © In 
e caſe of incapacity in the king,” ſays the Whig, 
ce the prince of Wales, arrived at maturity of pou, 

| | | * an 
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4 and judgment, and not labouring under my legal 
« diſqualifications had (by the principles of here- 
« ditary monarchy, tranſmitted by uſage from our 


« anceſtors, and completely aſcertained by law, 
. at the revolution) the undoubted right to be in- 


« veſted with the ſupreme power, during ſuch in- 


„ capacity; at the ſame time however, that he could 
not proceed to the exerciſe of that power without the 
* recognition of the Lords and commons.“ | | 


A 


It is impoſſible for a man, who is in earneſt, to 


anſwer ſuch incomprehenſible nonſenſe. How can 
I diſprove that the prince of Wales has an undoubt- 
ed right to be inveſted with the ſupreme power of 
the ſtate, by any better argument than this, that 
the recognition hat is the legiſlatiue ad of the lords 
and commons) is neceſſary to inveſt him therewith? Or 
how ſhall I prove that the lords and commons muſt 
neceſſarily legiſlate, to create ſuch an inveſtiture, by 
any ſtronger Treaſon than this, that without ſuch, 
their legiſlation, he cannot be legally and effectually 
inveſted ? 8 5 | 


I truſt, from the former part of this argument, it 


appears that under our preſent acknowledged laws, 


and in preſervation of our preſent eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution, an act of the Engliſh legiſlature was in 
in the caſe of his majeſty's late illneſs, neceſſary ta 


ſupply the deficiency of the executive power to all, 


the imperial purpoſes of this kingdom. And it will 
neceſſarily reſult that, when he ſhould have been 
ſo created, and not before, it would, under the 
terms of Mr. Yelverton's act, be competent to cer- 


tify a bill from the lords and commons, for the ap- 
pointing of a regent ; which bill could then be re- 


turned under the great ſeal of England, legally fitted 
en — W'$ and 


"T8 1 
and perſect to receive the royal aſſent, and to be- 
come a ſtatute of the realm. 


The one, as it was forcibly and terſely put by 
Lord Fitzgibbon, made him regent, as to imperial 
purpoſes; the other made him regent to all the 
purpoſes of legiſlation. | | 


The then majority, in both Houſes of parliament 
thought otherwiſe. And the tituation of ſome of 
them, was not a little ridiculous, when they ſaid 
that the friends of government were ſubſtituting the 
great ſeal of another country for the imperial crown 
of Ireland, after they themſelves had, by their own 
law, poſitively and explicitly enjoined, that no act 
of theirs could pals into a law in Ireland, without 
that evidence of allent which that organ alone 
could convey. Firſt, they created the neceſſity by 
as poſitive a law as any in the ſtatute book, and 
then they abuſed the conduct of thoſe, who only 
obſerved their own ordinance. What can be ex- 
pected ſrom the candour of ſuch men? 


The advocate for the Whig Club has made an 
extraordinary attempt to bring them out of their 
dilemma, and to fix upon lord Fitzgibbon's cha- 
_ character a charge of precipitancy in the regency 
buſineſs. ©& He might have urged the neceſſity of 
delay,“ ſays this man, © till a regent of England 
e ſhould be appointed, 4% a difficulty might ariſe 
ce from the two countries chuſing difjerent regents, then 
„ propoſed an addreſs to the regent of England, 
« that he ſhould take upon him the executive 
« power of the country during his majelty's in- 
* diſpoſition ; by which addreſs he would acquire 
ea capacity of ſetting the great ſeal of England in 
« his poſſeſſion to an act of regency, if ſuch were 
« thought neceſſary “ Now, I appeal to the re- 
| | | collection 
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collection of any man who attended the parliament 
at that time to eſtabliſh the indecency of this in- 
ſinuation. | . ok 

The chancellor (then. Mr. Fitzgibbon) d urge 
the neceſſity of waiting till a regent ſhould be ap- 
pointed in England—that then the Iriſh parliament 
would be competent to legillate for the appointment 
of a regent in Ireland, and that where there was 
an option, it was better that they ſhould legiſlate 
for the purpoſe of creating a third eſtate, than that 


they ſhould create a third eſtate for the purpoſe of 


legiſlating. The preſent ſolicitor general urged 


the neceſſity of delay on the ſame ground, becauſe 
faid he, if you do not wait until a regent is ap- 
pointed by the Engliſh parliament, you ſacrifice 


the principle o: union to the poſſibility of the event, 


by hazarding the appointment of different exe- 
cutives. 5 


2 
7 


Suppoſe that a circumſtance which was then 
ſoreſeen hy the prince's friends had happened: that, 


in diſguſt at the reſtrictions put upon him by the 
regency bill, he had refuſed to accept that power 
from the parliament of England : the actual prect- 
pitancy of the majority in parliament here had in- 
veſted him with the regency : Tow could they re- 
call it without a dilgracetul admiſſion of depen- 
dance, which they denied, or how could they 
carry it into effect, without actually cauſing an en- 
tire legal leparation, and cutting, the only thread 
by which the fœderal union of the empire is pre- 
ſerved - the unity of the executive magittracy ? 

Conſiſtently with the ancient forms of our confti- 
tution, and with the material compacinels of the 
imperial connexion, we might as well have ſent a 


* 


deputation to bring a prieit from the college of 


cardinals, 
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cardinals, or an eunuch from the ſeraglio, to be 
our regent. 


The right of the prince of Wales to ) the — 
of Ireland, without having recourſe to the great 
feal of another country-upon the principle of he- 
reditary right in him, and the competency of the 
two houſes of parliament here—was, however, 
to be coupled with another circumſtance of equal 


_ novelty and inconſiſtency ; ſor he was to be inveſted 


with the executive power free from all occaſional 
and unconſtitutional reſtrictions, 


This language, a into plain Engliſh, ac- 
cording to the idioms of the Whig Cub, comes to 
this and no more, nor leſs. 


4 We demand, and will endeavour to obtain 


2 2 hill to limit the amount of penſions to be 


2 granted by the king. 


« We are determined, as far as in us lies, to 


* obtain a place bill, to 40 certain perſons, em- 
« ployed by the crawn, 


om fitting in parliament. 


« We are reſolved to diminiſh the undue influ- 
& ence of the crown. 


* Put when we call upon the prince of Wales to 
* take upon him, for a time the adminiſtration of 
« afiairs, we will not tie up his hands from encrea- 
« ſing the influence of the regent, aud eſtabliſhing a _ 

permanent party in the country, by railing Bay 
« ;3ndeſinite number of his friends to the peerage. We 
« will not circumſcribe the liberality of his temper 
„by limiting the amount of the penſion lift as to 


„him. And his placemen, old or new, ſhall _ 
; (e e 
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be marked out by any ſort of incapacitation. And 
to ſhew the diſcretion with which we leave his 
* hands thus at liberty, we have permitted this lati- 
* tude to him at the very moment that the parlia- 
* ment of England has fo ſtrictly confined him in 
te theſe great articles, that the only pollible method 
& leſt for him to provide for his friends, is by ſad- 
* dling this country with the burden of them.” 


It is eaſy to ſee, that under powers ſo liberall 
granted, how readily thoſe needy crowd that 18 
called by the name of his friends, would find a 
ready aſylum for their wants in the liberality of 
Iriſh protuftion. 1 


When I mention the name of his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales, I would be underſtood to 
attach to his character, as many amiable perſonal 
qualifications, as ever entitled a gentleman to the 
friendſhip and afſection of thoſe who knew him, 
and as much political virtue as may be neceſſary to 
prevent the prince of a ſrce people ſiom becoming 
a ſcourge to thole, for whole bleſſing he is 
deſigned, rp OO 


But be is a man, peculiarly liable to thoſe ge- 
nerous feelings and ſuſceptibilities of friendſhip 


and partiality, which ſweeten the intercourſe and. 


dignify the character of mankind: but which can 
ſoothe the inflexibility of virtue, and make, gene- 
roſity ſubſervient to the purpoſes of intrigue and 
faction. 1 1 


It proved the weakneſs of that cauſe, which 


threw off its loyalty to the regal character ſor a 
tine-ſerving adulation, and ſhew of perſonal at- 
tachment: when men attempted to ſecure, for 
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themſelves, a place in the perſonal. affections of 
the king, by affecting a perſonal attachment to the 
prince: by matting together an hereditary faction, 
to bias the direction of the general ſuperintendance, 
by an unnatural prepolleſion for families and in- 


dividuals, and eradicating from the mind of the 


heir apparent, the general affection ſor all his Iriſh 
people, to ſubſtitute a iyſtem of fayouritiſm for a 
ſew Iriſhmen. „„ | ; 


Theſe reflections have 8 me ſurther than T 


intended. The Whig Club is not an object of 


terror with me. Its principles are miſchievous, and 
I wiſh to le? them exploded. He is not an object 
of terror with me, who only affects to love the 
country becauſe he hates the miniſter: I can not 
be ſeriouſly terrified by a man, who promiſes to 
dethrone the king and alter the conſtitution. Let 
him avow his deteſtation of the penſion liſt—let 


him ayow a reſolution to fetter the known and legal 


1 in the hands of the king—let him avow 


is Willingneſs to transfer that prerogative unſet- 
tered to a temporary ſubſlitute let him exclaim 


againſt the bribery and the perſecation of printers 


let him be called a patriot—ſor he ſigned the 


Round Robin againſt lord Buckingham's adminiſ- 


tration, and the reſolutions of the Whig Club 


againſt the conſiitution—lct him be called a patriot, 


for he promiſed to alter the mode of repreſentation, 
delivered down by his anceſtors, - without knowing, 
or heeding, when or whether it ever ſhall be of 


_ uſe. He promiſes to enſure a repeal of laws, whofe 
_etfefts have not been proved—he will aboliſh all 


borough intereſt—and he promiſes to obey with 
implicit ſubmiſlion, the popular inſtructions of 
luis conſtituents. 2 | 


Ps 
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With thoſe, to whoſe tempers and capacities this 
Tpecies of reaſoning applies, little good can be 


wrought by argument. The country and its friends 
have to rejoice that they are but few their virtue 
little —and, their reputation leſs. | 


The Whig Club may meet once in a fortnight— 
and once in a fortnight they may get drunk in ho- 
nour of Charles Fox and the reyolution. They may 


get ſome hireling, or ſome idler to recite their 


glories, to talk of their honour, and to puff their 
characters. They may praiſe each other. They 
may form a political Lexicon, and give the old 
names of virtues, of which they are ignorant, to 
their follies and their vices. But the people of this 
country are too intelligent to be wheedled into a 
confidence in ſuch characters. The writhings of 
_ diſappointed ambition, or neglected turbulence, 
will not be miſtaken for an active vigilance of the 
public weal. Their ſedition will not be eſtimated 
for patriotiſm. They may ſupply the want of 
truth by impudence, and ſupport calumny by out- 
rage. Audacity will not put upon falſehood the 
ſemblance of truth, nor dignify with the character 
of jultitiable complaint, the rancour of defamation. 
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